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TABLE 1.—Mean dynamic height (geopotential) in units of 0.98 dynamic meters, temperature in degrees centigrade, and relative humidity in 
percent, for standard pressures, as obtained by radiosondes during February 1948—Continued 


Tampa, Fla. Tatoosh Island, Wash. Toledo, Ohio Washington, D. C, 
(1,020.8 mb.) (1,011.3 mb.) (998.7 mb.) (1,022.0 mb.) 
b> 
= 
= = o 
& 5s | & 5 | 
29 9} 17.0) 83) 28 31 .8| 82) 29 191}; —4.1| 77 25} 2.1) 65 
29 184) 17.4) 79) 28 121} (*) |----] 29 180} —6.8} 78} 29 199} 2.1) 5&8 
29} = 626} (15.5) 76) 28 540} 1.7] 81] 29) 589) —4.5) 77| 29] 616 -8| 60 
29] 1,080} 13.3) 74) 28 971; —.8 29] 1,010) —4.9| 69) 29) 1,046) 59 
29) 1,560) 11.3] 65) 28) 1,426' —3.0) 75) 29) 1,459) —5.2) 59 1,503} —1.0) 55 
29; 2,065} 9.7) 50) 28) 1,904) —5.3} 75) 29] 1,935) —6.1] 57] 29] 1,985) —2.5] 52 
29) 2,606} 7.9) 28) 2,414) ~—7.8| 73] 20] 2,444] —7.6] 56] 29) 2,501] —3.8] 53 
3,165; 5.0] 35) 28! 2,942|-10.9} 71) 20] 2,974] —9.2} 54) 29] 3,039] —5.5| 47 
29| 3,768} 1.4) 37) 28] 3,514/—14.3) 67] 29] 3,553/—12.0} 54) 29] 3,619] —8.4/ 50 
29) 4,405) —2.5) 28! 4,111/—17.8} 63] 29) 4,154/—-15.3} 57) 20) 4,235/-11.8] 47 
5,089) —6.4)--..| 28) 28] 4,809)—19.8) 59) 29) 4,897|—15.9) 45 
22) 13, 985|—63. 5).-..| 14] 13, 449) ----| 12} 13,634|—58. 7] .__. 
6) 17, 507| —65. 0)___. 


1 Data not yet received. 

* Temperature and relative humidity data for this level are not available or are avail- 
able only for certain days. See note entitled ‘Change in Summarization of Radiosonde 
Data,” p. 6, in the January 1946 issue of the MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW. 


Note.—All observations scheduled between 0300 and 0500 G. C. T., except at Ciudad 
Victoria, Mazatlan, and Merida, where they are taken near 0200 G. C. T. 

“Number of observations” refers to those of dynamic height only. (In a few cases 
temperature or humidity data may be missing for one or more standard pressure surfaces 


of some observations.) Relative humidity data are not published for standard pressure 
surfaces having a corresponding mean temperature below —20° C. 

All relative humidity observations are obtained by electric hygrometer and have been 
adjusted to compensate for the values occurring below the operating range of the humidity 
element. For explanation of the adjustment see article entitled “Curve Method for 
Obtaining Monthly Means of Relative Humidity,” p. 241, MONTHLY WEATHER RE- 
virw, December 1944. 

None of the means included in these tables are based on less than 15 observations at the 
surface or 5 observations at a standard pressure level. 


TABLE 2.—Free-air resultant winds based on pilot balloon observations made near 2200 G. C. T., during February 1948. Directions given in 
degrees from north (N=860°, E=90°, S=180°, W=270°). Speeds in meters per second 


Abilene, | Albuquer- | Atlanta, Billings, | Bismarck, Boise, Browns- Buffalo, Burling- Charles- | Cincinnati,| Denver, E! Paso, 
Tex. que, N. Ga. Mont. N. Dak. Idaho — N.Y. ton, Vt. | ton, S.C. Ohio Colo. Tex. 
ex. ‘ex. 
(534 m.) (1,627 m.) (299 m.) (1,095 m.) | (512 m.) (868 m.) (7 m.) (220 m.) (100 m.) (16 m.) (273 m.) (1,618 m.) | (1,198 m.) 
Altitude 
leg 
212) 1.5) 327| 0.5| 27} 322| 28, 254) 2.3] 28] 254! 2.3] 16 
202) 3. 280) 3.7) 27) 315) 1.6) 21) 257} 6.0} 21; 6.0) 16 
229) 7.0} - 285| 27) 296) 3.0] 16) 262) 8.1) 16) 262) 8.1) 14 
247|10.4 287) 8.8) 24) 288] 4.8) 16 273:11.5) 16) 273.11.5) 19 
252) 12. 5 290\11.0} 22) 287) 6.0 14 282'13. 6) 14) 282,13.6} 10 
253/13. 9 288/12. 9} 21) 290; 7.6] 11; 286/16. 11) 286/16. 
259/18. 2 280116. 4} 16| 201] 
261/17.9 282/18. 6} 14) 311} 9.4)... a 
Grand Junc-|Greensboro,| Havre, Jackson- Las Vegas, Little 
tion, Colo.| N.C. Mont. | ville, Fla. Nev. ock, Ark. reg. Tenn. 
’ " (1,475 m.) (271 m.) (767 m.) (16 m.) . 7 (575 m.) (88 m.) (416 m.) (12 m.) (66 m.) (194 m.) (15 m.) 
4 Surface... 322 1.8! 29] 272] 1.11 21] 290] 241 253] 2.3! 221 348] 0.2) 25! 2801 20! 201 108! 0.61 281 302! 1.1) 291 106! 281 1451 0.81 201 2601 0.8] 251 931 3.0 
237) 1.9) 25) 261 2.9!.__| 20} 169; 28 | 1.2) 29) 104) 4.5) 27) 195) 2.0) 20) 235) 1.6) 25) 298) 4.5 
21) 279] 3.4; 24) 248) 4.3) 20) 241) 3.4) 20! 246) 4.8 29) 43] 1.5) 17] 211) 2.6) 28) 258) 1.3] 27] 100) 2.6; 10) 70) 17) 262) 1.5) 24) 290) 64 
1,500. 29] 267] 1.2} 20} 272] 5.3) 23] 260) 9.6) 20} 255] 4.9) 18] 268 §.7| 29) 301 1.1] 17} 225) 4.3) 27) 226; 26) 114) .7| 10 299) 1. 2) 12} 274) 5.0) 21) 302) 9.5 
2,000_......] 27} 324) 1.8) 29) 237] 1.5) 13) 289/10. 1) 23) 271/10. 5) 17) 262) 7.8) 18) 269/10. 0, 28) 208) 2.8; 16) 250 7. 2) 24) 240) 4.1) 24) 325; .5) 10) 283) 3.6) 12! 273) 6.8) 17 290 
2,500. ......| 27] 298] 2.7] 28) 226) 3.1) 13) 286/13. 3} 23) 281)11. 5} 16; 270] 9.7) 16) 271/11.0 27: 277 4.1) 16 258'10. 7) 20) 255} 4.2! 19) 260) 1.3) 10) 281) 6.6 11! 271) 9.7} 14) 283)18.7 
3,000... 23] 296] 4.0) 27) 232) 5.6) 11) 287/17. 5| 20] 287/13. 8) 16) 274/11. 3) 15) 277/139) 27) 275) 5.5 15] 258124 16) 288) 4.0) 16) 250) 11] 275/13. 
20} 306) 6.9) 22) 266) 9.3) 11) 284/20. 4) 15) 288/16. 4) 15) 276)14.3) 1 282/16. 5| 24) 202! 7.8! 8} 261 13.2) 14) AE |. 
5,000. ......] 16} 318} 9.4) 18} 270/12. 14] 292/17.0) 12 278/15. 6 ----| 21; 290,12.0; 6) 266:17.6; 10 5) 
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ADDITIONS TO AEROLOGICAL DATA FOR JANUARY 1948 


1948 


TABLE 2.—Free-air resultant winds based on pilot balloon observations made near 2200 G. C. T., during January 1948. Directions given in 


degrees from north (N=3860°, E=90°, S=180°, W=270°). Speeds in meters per second 


St. Cloud, St. Cloud, 
Minn. Minn. 
(318 m.) (318 m.) 
Altitude (meters) m. s. 1. g Altitude (meters) m. s. 1. 
614 i 31a i 
30 | 281 2.5 || 2,500 20 | 308 9.2 
30 | 281 3.5 || 3,000. 19 | 309 10.5 
-| 30} 290 5.8 || 4,000. -| 18} 312] 13.4 
25 | 301 7.4 || 5,000. oil ----| 16} 14.7 
21 | 306 15 | 309; 16.3 


TABLE 3.—Free-air resultant winds based on rawin observations made near 0800 G. C. T., during January 1948. Directions given in degrees 


from north (N=360°, E=90°, S=180°, W=270°). Speeds in meters per second 


Albuquer- | _ Big | Bismarck, | Browns- | Caribou, | Charles- | Columb Grand | Hatteras, eel Little | Miami, | Nantucket, 
N. | Spring, | Dak.’ | ville, Tex.| Maine’ | ton, 8.C. | Mo. | | Fla. Mass, 
(1,636) | | 05m.) (7 m.) asim.) | | @7m) | @m) (om) (12 m.) (4m) 
Altitude 
Surface..... 31} 2.0) 31| 124 1.6) 31) 317] 1.1) 31 60.8 31 313} 2.6 339| 1.1! 31| 303) 1.8] 31| 20] 1.0) 30) 351/ 3.1, 31| 251] 1.0) 360) 1.0) 1.2) 331) 3.8 
Nashville, | New | Oakland, | Oklahoma |Rapid City,| San An- | st, Cloud, | Squit Ste. Spokane, | Tatoosh Is, 
Altitude (meters) m. s. 1. Tenn. Orleans, Calif. |City, Okla.| 8S. Dak. | tonio, Tex. Minn. Mich ash. Wash, 
Q77m.) | Lam.) | @im) | | (som) | 42m) GI8m) | | | Gm) 
Surface........-..- | 29 17] 2.1] 31] 7} 0.6} 31 2.9) 1.7 20} 0.5} 31 20} 1092.7 
Grand Ri Santa Grand San J Santa 
Junction, M: Junction, Maria, 
Calif. Rico Cc 
(1,473 m.) | (28m.) (72 m.) (1,473 m.) | (28 m.) (72 m.) 
Altitude (meters) m. s. 1. Altitude (meters) m, s. 1. 2 2 
_...| 91] 4.1] 31} 34) 0.4 || 4,000. 30] 315/10. 0| 31} 5.2) 31) 313) 7.2 
1,000. 29] 310/18. 0| 29} 10| 31| &8 
2/000... ; “| 30] 342) 79| 31) 351| 3.7 || 10,000... 13] 312/19. 7| 295/15. 6) 25) 308|13.3 
30} 310] 1.8| 31) 6.2) 31| 326| 4.9 || 7| 310|18.5| 27) 278122. 6| 17| 304|31.7 
3,000 303 31| 84! 6.0) 31 5.8 | 1.000 16 200110. 12.8 
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RIVER STAGES AND FLOODS FOR FEBRUARY 1948 
Eimer R. NELSON 


Precipitation during Febr was above normal in 
most of the area between the Alleghenies and the Rocky 
Mountains. It was also above normal in the Pacific 
Northwest and the northeastern portion of the South 
Atlantic States. Precipitation was extremely heavy over 
New Mexico and ranged from two to four times the normal 
amount. It was moderately heavy over North Dakota 
and the northwestern quadrant of the Southern States, 
with monthly amounts averaging 50 percent above normal. 
Drought conditions prevailed again in Maine for the 
seventh consecutive month. Precipitation was one-half 
normal over Florida and the southern portions of the 
adjacent States. 

The frequent snow during the first week of February had 
little effect on the depth of the snow cover except in the 
western mountain ranges where increases up to 2 feet 
were reported. During the second week, heavy snow of 
from 2 to 9 inches occurred over the central Great Plains, 
Iowa, and Missouri. The heaviest snow in the East 
occurred during the week-end of the 21st and covered an 
area from the Ohio Valley and Virginia to New England. 
A second storm caused light to heavy snows in the central 
Great Plains. A severe storm towards the end of the 
month caused light to heavy snow from the Dakotas to 
New England. The snow cover at the end of the month 
extended roughly along a line from New York City to the 
southwestern tip of New Mexico. On February 29 the 
greatest snow depth along the Atlantic Coast was 26 
inches at First Connecticut Lake in New Hampshire; 
in the Ohio Valley no snow was age in the Lake 
Region, 40 inches at Ironwood, Mich.; in the Upper 
ee Valley, 22 inches at Leech Lake Dam, Minn.; 
in the Missouri Valley, 23 inches at Fargo, N. Dak.; 
in the Mountain Region, 60 inches at Cumbres, Colo.; 
and along the Pacific Coast, 133 inches at Snoqualmie 
Pass, Wash. 

During the first decade of the month the ice increased 
in thickness in streams of the North Central areas, 
the Lake Region, and the Northeastern States. Ice jams 
were reported on the Ohio and Potomac Rivers near the 
middle of the month, and the ice in the streams was 
generally decreasing in thickness except in the extreme 
northern portions. By the end of the second decade, the 
ice had completely disappeared from many streams in the 
middle latitudes, and the threatening ice jams in the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers were broken. By the end of the 
month the ice was disappearing from the streams as far 
north as the Great Lakes. e ice Was increasing in 
thickness only in northern New England, where thickness 
varied from 5 inches at Hartford, Conn., to 33 inches at 
Greenville, Maine. In the Lake Region it varied from 
3.5 inches at Erie, Pa., to 31 inches at Escanaba, Mich. 
In the Upper Mississippi Valley the greatest ice depth 
reported was 26 inches at Minneapolis, Minn.; and in 
the Missouri Valley, 33.5 inches at Bismarck, N. Dak. 

The temperatures were slightly above normal during 
February east of the Mississippi River, except in the New 
England States where the temperatures ranged from 
2° to 6° below normal. West of the Mississippi, the 
temperatures were slightly below normal, except in the 
northwestern portion of the country and the southern 
portion of the Missouri Valley. 

River stages during the month were above normal east 
of the Mississippi River except in the Northeastern States 

.and at a few scattered points in the Ohio Valley. West 
of the Mississippi River stages were below normal in the 
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Arkansas Basin and in California and Arizona. Record- 
breaking floods occurred in several streams over a broad 
area from Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, and minor flooding 
occurred in the North-Central States from moderate rains 
that followed the ice break-up. Light to moderate 
— occurred along the St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Slope drainage areas. On the other hand, in California 
and Arizona dry conditions prevailed, causing hydro- 
electric power shortages; and in the Northeast, although 
the drought decreased in area, run-off was still serio y 
deficient in northern New England. 

St. Lawrence drainage-—Minor flooding occurred in 
parts of the Saginaw and upper Grand Basins at the close 
of February and the beginning of March. A report on 
the conditions that led to the flood in the Lake Michigan 
drainage area indicated that contributing factors were 
the cold and snowy weather that prevailed during the 
first half of February. Ice had become heavy im all 
streams, up to 16-18 inches in the upper Saginaw Basin. 
When the weather became milder during the last half 
of February, and rains of 1 to 1 inches were recorded over 
the Upper Grand River, the combination be to break 
up the ice, resulting in inevitable ice jams. On the 28th, 
the Shiawassee at Owosso and the Red Cedar at Williams- 
ton began to overflow. By the 29th the Red Cedar at 
East Lansing and the Grand at Lansing left their channels. 
Crests were reached on the 28th or 29th and were generally 
minor or moderate in scope. A return to colder weather 
on the 29th doubtless checked the rise to some extent. 

Light to moderate flooding occurred in the Lake Erie 
drainage in the St. Joseph, St. Marys, Maumee, and 
Sandusky Rivers between the 4th and the 29th. The 
flooding on the Maumee River resulted from backwater 
as the ice broke and jammed downstream. The excessive 
run-off from the melting snow and thawing soil caused 
the ice to break up. Another quick rise occurred on the 
Maumee River at Fort Wayne, Ind., on February 27-28 
from a heavy overnight rain falling on frozen ground. 
The river at Fort Wayne rose from 6.6 to 16.6 feet over- 


night. 

Atlantic Slope drainage.—Considerable flooding occurred 
during February along the Atlantic Slope drainage area 
from New York to Georgia. Light flooding occurred in 
the lower Potomac River 6 miles above Washington, D. 
C., on the 16th and 17th, due to the backwater from the 
severe ice jam which had formed between Key Bridge and 
Chain Bridge. The ice on the Potomac at Washington 
was the thickest it had been for several years, with 8 
inches of solid ice between Key Bridge and Chain Bridge, 
and 10 inches above Key Bridge; there was a complete 
ice cover of from 4 to 8 inches in the ee Potomac, except 
at Cumberland, Md., which was free of ice, and tributaries 
were covered with 2 to 4 inches. The ice started to break 
up in the headwaters on the 13th due to unseasonably high 
temperatures, light rain, and heavy run-off from the dense 
snow cover, which a 8 inches deep above Cum- 
berland, Md., immediately prior to this date. Minor 
damage occurred in the Washington area and in the head- 
waters in West Virginia from the crushing effects of the 
ice floes and was confined generally to bridges and water- 
front property. 

Moderate flooding occurred in the James River below 
Scottsville, Va., during the period February 14-17, 1948. 
Above Scottsville the crests were from 0.5 foot to 3.5 feet 
below flood stage. No damage was reported. 

Flooding occurred on all of the rivers in eastern North 
Carolina during February. Sleet and snow which fell 
over the eetaehieds on the night of January 31, averaged 
nearly 8 inches in depth over the Cape Fear and Neuse 
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River basins, and near 15 inches over the Tar area and 


the upper reaches of the Roanoke River. It melted 
slowly, much of it remaining on the ground in protected 
places through a series of light rains. On the 10th, 
another general snowstorm covered the watersheds, with 
approximately the same distribution as the earlier storm. 

requent light rains from the 11th through the 13th, with 
considerable warming on the 13th, caused rapid melting 
of the snow and sleet, with all rivers in the district rising 
rapidly to above-flood levels. A general rain on the 21st, 
averaging about 0.75 inch over the watersheds, prolonged 
the flooded condition and caused double crests. owever, 
the most distinguishing feature of these floods was the fact 
that rises in lower river sections were unusually large rela- 
tive to rises in the upper reaches of the rivers. On the 
headwaters of the Waccamaw, a small river that rises 
near the mouth of the Cape Fear and flows southwestward 
into South Carolina, stream flow exceeded that of the 
unusual floods of 1945. Autumn rainfall had been 
unusually heavy and winter precipitation had been per- 
sistent, with few periods when appreciable drying took 
place. Asa result, the soil had been near saturation since 
early autumn and the run-off rate had been high. 

a a a thousand acres of farm lands were 
inundated but damage to crops was limited mostly to the 
overflowing of plant beds. In the Kinston area many 
homes and business establishments were flooded, but the 
chief monetary loss was due to the flooding of railwa 
and highways, damage to bridges and abutments, and the 
undermining of roadbeds. 

Moderate to heavy rains over South Carolina on the 
12th-13th caused moderate flooding in the streams in 
that State. The flooding was augmented by the run-off 
from the melting snow. Damages resulting from the 
flooding were generally light, as the lowlands had not 
been — because of the wet conditions prevailing in 
the fall. Several thousand dollars loss was credited to the 
suspension of logging and timber-cutting operations, al- 
though these activities had been more or less retarded 
since November 1947, as the swamps were full of water. 
A number of livestock were lost during the flooding along 
the Pee Dee River. 

Frequent moderate to excessive rains from the 8th to 
the 14th caused considerable flooding along the Savannah, 
Ogeechee, Ocmulgee, Oconee, and Altamaha Rivers in 
Georgia during the month. Accumulated amounts of 
rainfall during this period ranged from less than 1 inch to 
more than 4 inches in headwater sections. The heaviest 
falls occurred from the 8th to the 10th, with 24-hour 
amounts of 1 to 3 inches at several stations. The only 
areas not above flood stage in the Altamaha River system 
included a portion of the Ocmulgee from about 25 miles 
north of Hawkinsville, Ga., to a point about 40 or 50 miles 
downstream, and the lower part of the Altamaha River 
from Doctortown, Ga., to the coast. The rivers exceeded 
flood stage over most of the Altamaha system from 2 to 9 
feet. The damages in the State were light, with the 

eatest loss resulting from the suspension of the usual 

usiness operations along the rivers. This loss was some- 
what compensated by floating out timber from points that 
logging trucks cannot reach under normal conditions. 
st Gulf of Mexico drainage.—Considerable flooding 
occurred in the streams in Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi from the heavy rain that resulted from the east- 
northeastward movement of the disturbance along the 
drainage area from the 5th to the 9th. Several stations 
were still in flood at the end of the month, as additional 
heavy rain occurred up to the 14th. 
In the Apalachicola River system in Florida and 
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Georgia, flood stage was exceeded only in the lower Apa- 
lachicola River and along 30 miles of the Flint River be- 
tween Albany, Ga., and Newton, Ga. The Apalachicola 
River reached a stage of 21 feet at Blountstown, Fla., on 
the 15th and 16th, or 6 feet above flood stage; the Flint, 
22.4 feet at Albany, Ga., on the 15th, or 2.4 feet above 
flood stage; the Etowah, 1.2 feet above at Cartersville, 
Ga., on the 13th; and the Oostanaula River, 6.8 feet above 
at Resaca, Ga., on the 15th, and 2.5 feet above at Rome, 
Ga., on the 14th. No damage of consequence resulted, 
but the monetary losses resulting from the suspension of 
business and the emergency costs for protecting property 
ran into several thousands of dollars. 

In the State of Mississippi, the Pearl River went 3.2 
feet above flood stage at Edinburg on the 14th; 11.1 feet 
above at Jackson on the 22d; 3.2 feet above at Monti- 
cello on the 26th; 1.0 feet above at Columbia on the 17th 
and 2.9 feet above at Pearl River, La., on the 20th. The 
flooding on the Pearl River was caused by a4 rain that 
occurred over the basin on the 8th and 9th. An average 
of 1.23 inches occurred over the headwaters of the Pearl 
River above Edinburg on the 8th. On the 9th an addi- 
tional 1.23 inches occurred over the area as far south as 
Jackson. An average of 1.38 inches occurred over the 
local area above Monticello. 

On the Chickasawhay River an average of 1.86 inches 
occurred over the local area above Waynesboro, Miss., 
on the 9th, causing a stage of 20.5 feet, 0.5 foot above 
flood stage, at Enterprise, Miss., on the 16th. Record 
stages were reached on the Tombigbee River at Aberdeen, 
Miss., on the 15th and Columbus, Miss., on the 16th. 
The previous maximum stage of 43.0 feet had occurred at 
Aberdeen on March 30, 1944, and 37.6 feet at Columbus 
on April 1, 1944. 

In Alabama, the Tombigbee River reached a stage of 
51.0 feet at Gainesville on the 21st, 15 feet above flood 
stage, or 0.4 foot above the record stage of April 5, 1944; 
62.1 feet at Demopolis on the 23d, 23.1 feet above flood 
stage; 59.8 feet at Lock No. 3 on the 24th and 25th, or 


‘26.8 feet above flood stage; 61.5 feet at Lock No. 2 on the 


25th or 15.5 feet above; and 42.3 feet at Lock No. 1 on 
the 28th, or 11.3 feet above flood stage. The flooding on 
the Tombigbee River was caused by the heavy rains of 
February 10-14, which averaged over 6 inches in the area 
north of Aberdeen, Miss. The largest amount, 7.8 
inches, was recorded at Booneville, Miss. The Tombig- 
bee River in Alabama was still in flood at the end of the 
month below Gainesville. The Black Warrior River in 
Alabama reached a stage of 13.0 feet above flood stage at 
Tuscaloosa on the 14th and 17.8 feet above at Lock No. 7 
on the 17th. The flooding was caused by the heavy rains, 
averaging 3.25 inches, that occurred over the basin be- 
tween the 10th and 14th. The Coosa River reached a stage 
of 26.4 feet at Gadsden, Ala., on the 16th, or 6.4 feet above 
flood level; the Cahaba River crested at 26.0 feet, 3.0 
feet above flood stage at Centerville, Ala., on the 9th; 
and the Alabama River crested at 45.5 feet, 5.5 feet above 
flood level at Millers Ferry, Ala., on the 16th. The 
damage on the Tombigbee River from Gainesville north- 
ward was considerable, but on the Black Warrior it was 
very small. 2 
Upper Mississippi Basin.—Moderate to heavy rains 
on the 1st and 2d in the Bourbeuse and Meramec Basins 
caused light to moderate flooding in the Meramec River 
at Sullivan, Pacific, and Valley Park in Missouri. No 
damage resulted from this overflow as no crops had yet 
been planted. Flash floods occurred in the Zumbro, 
Whitewater, Root, and Kickapoo Rivers in southern 
Minnesota during the last few days of February. These 
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flash floods were caused by moderately heavy rain (nearly 
2 inches) falling on hard frozen ground covered with 2 to 
5inchesofsnow. The excessive surface run-off caused the 
ice cover to rise in these streams, forming gorges which 
backed up the water over the banks. No serious damage 
resulted from this Saoding. The only place where homes 
were evacuated temporarily was at Peterson, Minn., in the 
upper Root River drainage. 
issouri Basin.—Local flooding occurred along the 
Elkhorn River at Norfolk, Pilger, and Pierce in Nebraska 
from the 28th through the end of February and in the 
Missouri River at Nebraska City, Nebr., on the 22d and 
27th. The flooding along the Elkhorn was due to the 
moderate rains on the 27th and the resulting snow melt. 
The ice also broke up rapidly on the 27th due to in- 
creased stream flow from the melting snow, rain, and 
the mild temperatures which caused ice gorges at numerous 
ints along the Elkhorn and its tributaries. The ice 
in the streams was from 14 to 20 inches thick immediately 
prior to the break-up on the 27th. 

Ohio Basin.—Light to heavy flooding occurred in the 
Ohio River and several of its tributaries in seven States 
in the Ohio Basin from the 12th to the end of the month. 

In West Virginia the flooding occurred from the 13th 
to the 16th and was caused primarily by rapid run-off 
from melting snow of high water content. On the morning 
of February 11, the snow cover in the Little Kanawha 
Basin ranged from 6 to 7 inches. In the Guyandot River 
Basin there were 10 inches of snow on the ground on 
February 2. A mixture of rain and snow between the 4th 
and 8th reduced this snow cover to about 5 inches. 
Temperatures were above normal in the Little Kanawha 
Basin from the 12th to the 16th, averaging between 35° 
and 45°. Light to heavy rain occurred between the 12th 
and 14th. Rapid run-off from the melting snow and rain 
caused flooding on the Little Kanawha at Glenville and 
Creston, W. Va., from the 14th to the 15th. In the 
Guyandot River Basin warm rains began on the 10th and 
spread northward on the 11th through the 14th. The 
24-hour amounts were never large, but the run-off from 
the rainfall and melting snow and ice caused all the streams 
in the Guyandot River watershed to go out of their banks 
from the headwaters to Logan, W. Va., including the 
smaller streams from Logan to the mouth of the river at 
Huntington, W. Va. One child was drowned at Logan. 
The crest stage at Logan was 3 feet above flood stage. 
Flooding occurred on the Middle Fork, Buckhannon, 
and Tygart Rivers between the 13th and the 15th as a 
result of the run-off from the rain and melting of the dense 
snow cover which began on the 13th. The highest water 
occurred at Philippi, W. Va., on the Tygart River, with a 
stage of 5.8 feet above flood level. The principal damage 
was to basements, which were flooded by the backing up 
of water through storm sewers and drains. One man was 
drowned in the upper Trout Run. 

In Pennsylvania, flooding occurred on the Monongahela 
River from Greensboro to Braddock from the 14th to the 
15th. The flooding was caused by light precipitation 
(% inch) augmented by heavy snow melt. On the morn- 
ing of the 13th the snow on the ground varied from 1 to 
20 inches over the basin. Temperatures averaged in the 
middle thirties. 

In the State of Ohio flooding occurred on the Hocking, 
Olentangy, Scioto, Stillwater, Miami, and Ohio Rivers 
from the 13th to the 18th. On February 11, the snow 
cover ranged from 4 to 10 inches over most of the State. 
The flooding was caused by snow melt and moderate to 
heavy rain that set in over the State on the 13th. The 
streams were generally frozen over until the rain on the 
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13th caused the ice to break up rapidly. No ice jams of 
importance resulted. The losses in the State were small 
and were confined mostly to highways. Floods of the 
same height during the growing season would have 
caused serious damage. 

In Indiana minor flooding occurred on the East Fork, 
West Fork, and the Wabash Rivers from the 14th through 
the end of the month. 

The only flooding in the State of Illinois occurred on the 
Ohio River from Dam No. 51 to Cairo from the 16th to 
the end of the month. 

In the State of Kentucky flooding occurred on the 
Kentucky, Levisa Fork, Licking, Barren, Green, Cumber- 
land, Tennessee, and Ohio Rivers from the 13th through 
the 29th. The heavy rains which fell between the 11th 
and 14th on frozen, snow-covered ground over theseveral 
tributaries of the Ohio River caused severe flooding of 
practically all of them. Resulting flow into the Ohio on 
the crest of the still ice-filled river caused flood stages to 
be passed at all age in the Louisville District from 2 to 
6 feet. Normally the rains and the snow melt would 
probably have caused little or no flooding of the Ohio; 
ice conditions were an important contributing factor. 
Ice gorges which had formed at Madison, Ind., and at 
Cincinnati and above, held back considerable quantities 
of water at the beginning of the amg emg period which 
was accompanied by considerably higher temperatures. 
River gage readings, which would normally register negli- 
gible Titerences at Cincinnati and Louisville, registered 
22.9 feet at Cincinnati on February 10 and only 10.0 feet 
at Louisville, giving evidence of the amount of water in 
the river constituting a potential flood danger. The 
average precipitation for the district amounted to 1.58 
inches for the period from February 11 to February 14. 
No damage was reported as a result of the Ohio geen 
except for the necessity of closing many county roads 
near the river. 

The heavy rains of February 13 resulted in a flash flood 
on the 13th and 14th in the town of Tx “lorsville, Spencer 
County, Ky., a town of about 1,000 population. Fed by 
rain and melting snow, the Salt River to the east and 
Brashears Creek to the west and south overflowed their 
banks, and the water inundated the entire town to depths 
of 3 to 7 feet, according to reports. The water reached 
its highest level at about 4 a. m. on the 14th and then 
parte a quickly. No deaths resulted and the total 
damage was estimated at about $75,000. 

In the State of Tennessee, beginning on the 13th, a 
major flood occurred throughout the Cumberland River 
Basin due to the heavy rainfall that occurred from the 
12th to the 14th. Several stations reported 24-hour 
amounts of rainfall from 7% to 8 inches. The Cumber- 
land crested at a stage of 11.7 feet above flood stage at 
Celina on the 18th; 13.9 feet above at Carthage on the 
15th; 9.7 feet above at Nashville on the 18th; 9.8 feet 
above at Clarksville on the 16th; and 13.5 feet above at 
Eddyville on the 23d. A major flood also occurred in the 
Tennessee River Valley, with the streams cresting from 
slightly above flood level to nearly 20 feet above flood 
stage during the period February 12-22. This flood was 
caused by Renadnt light rains and snow which occurred 
over the basin from the middle of January to February 
10, and additional heavy rain over the area from the 11th 
to the 14th. The total rainfall for the storm period 
averaged nearly 5 inches. Only a small percent of the 
rain fell over the tributaries of eastern Tennessee. The 
heaviest rains occurred over the Duck River, where be- 
tween 8 and 9 inches of rain fell over the basin, mostly 
during the 48-hour period of the 12th and 13th. 
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Most of the flooding on the main stream below Chat- 
tanooga was confined to agricultural lowlands and second- 
ary roads. In Knoxville, Tenn., 53 families were forced 
to evacuate their homes when First Creek rose a proxi- 
mately 3 feet above flood stage. Several stores and ware- 
houses also had to be evacuated or banked with sandbags. 
Damages on the Duck River and other smaller tributaries 
were heavy. On the main stream below Chattanooga 
damage was relatively light. 

Arkansas and Red Basin.—-Minor fiooding occurred in 
the Arkansas Basin on the Poteau River near Poteau, 
Okla., during the latter part of February. This flooding 
was caused by an average rainfall of 2.20 inches over the 
basin from the 25th to the 27th. The heaviest amount 
reported during this period was 2.48 inches at Poteau. No 
damages resulted from this overflow. 

Minor flooding occurred in the Red Basin in Texas at 
Hagansport, from the 7th to the 8th and at Naples from 
the 9th to the 20th. 

Lower Mississuppi_ _Basin.—Flooding occurred in the 
Lower Mississippi Basin along the Coldwater, Talla- 
hatchie, and Yazoo Rivers in Mississippi and in the Missis- 
sippi River from New Madrid, Mo., to Caruthersville, 
Mo., between the 13th and the 29th. This flooding was 
due to heavy rains which ranged from 5 to 7 inches over 
the Tallahatchie and upper Yazoo River Basins between 
the 12th and the 14th. Run-off from the rains was heavy, 
as the ground was well saturated before this storm period. 
These heavy rains were caused by a disturbance that ori- 
ginated over the southern Rockies. The storm moved 
across New Mexico into Mexico, after which it recurved 
and moved northeastward across Louisiana into south- 
western Indiana. Several million dollars of damage 
resulted, as approximately 690,000 acres were overflowed 
in the Yazoo-Tallahatchie-Coldwater River system. 

West Gulf of Mexico drainage.—Flooding occurred along 
the Sabine River in Texas from the 8th through the 29th. 
The Sabine rose gradually from below flood stage on the 
Ist to flood stage at Mineola on the 8th. This overflow 
was caused by precipitation that averaged less than 1 inch 
in any 24-hour period plus some snow melt on the Ist. 
The greatest damage from this flood was to oil fields at 
Gladewater, Tex. 

Pacific Slope drainage.—Flooding occurred in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin for the second consecutive month. It 
was not a major flood, as the one in January, but it was 
of more than ordinary importance. The freshet of Feb- 
ruary 22-26 was caused primarily by the heavy rain of 
the 21st and 22d that fell on a soil that was already well 
saturated from the light to moderate rain of the preceding 
week, and to a minor extent by the snow melt at higher 
elevations. Flooding occurred along the Willamette 
River from Eugene, Oreg., to Oregon City, Oreg., a dis- 
tance of 137 miles. Flooding also occurred on several 
tributaries of the Willamette, namely, the Coast Fork, 
MeKenzie, Santiam, South Yamhill, Molalla, and Tual- 
atin Rivers. The flooding on the lower Santiam River 
exceeded that of the other tributaries. The major damage 
resulting from the freshet was to river banks, revetments 
and erosion of top soil. There was only minor damage to 
tangible property. 

Flooding occurred in the Palouse River at Colfax and 
Pullman, Wash., at the time flooding was well under way 
in the Willamette River. The South Palouse River con- 
tinued at near-flood stage through January and early 
February and crested at approximately 10 p.m., on Feb- 
ruary 26. No stages are available for this river. The 
water inundated the trailer camp, damaging 117 trailers. 
The business section of Pullman was flooded, and sections 


of Colfax were under water. 
the rural areas in the vicinity of the two towns. 
minor damage was done to residences in the vicinity. 


FLOOD STAGE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 1948 


FEBRUARY 1948 


[All dates in February unless otherwise specified] 


Some damage occurred in 


Above flood stages— Crest ! 
River and station 
ver stage 
From— To— Stage | Date 
ST. LAWRENCE DRAINAGE 
Lake Michigan 
Cc Feet Feet 
Williamston, Mich__--...........-- 7 28 28 7.9 238 
East Lansing, Mich.............--- 8 29 9.3 29 
Grand: Lansing, Mich-.-................ ll 29 11.0 29 
Shiawassee: Owosso, Mich...........-- 7 29 7.1 29 
Lake Erie 
St. Marys: Decatur, Ind___...........- 13 17 (0) 15.3 19 
St. Joseph: Montpelier, Ohio........--- 10 20 13.3 21 
aumee: 
15 28 16.6 29 
10 19 23 13.5 20 
| 10 19 19 10.5 19 
Sandus*y. Upper Sandusky, Ohio----- 13 14 15 14.2 15 
ATLANTIC SLOPE DRAINAGE 
Lehigh: Lehighton, Pa_......-....--.-- 9 21 21 9.1 21 
Chenango: Sherburne, N. Y..------.--- 8 20 20 8.2 20 
Chemung: Chemung, N. Y__-----.---- 12 20 20 12.0 20 
Susquehanna: Oneonta, N. Y--.-----.-- 12 20 20 13. 35 20 
Potomac: Washington (near), D.C....| 10 /{ 
James: 
Columbia, Va........-.-..--------- 18 14 16} 24.9 15 
12 15 17 16.4 16 
8 15 17 11.5 16 
Dan: Clarksville, 13 16 16} 13.3 16 
oKe: 
5 10 14 16 22.4 15 
21 15 17 26. 4 16 
31 15 19 41.8 
Scotland Neck, N. C__.....-------- 28 15 22 33.8 18 
~~ 10 10 13.1 22 
Rocky Mount, N. C.........-..-.- 9 14 19 10.8 16 
13 9 25 17.8 19 
Neuse: 7 10} 15.1 9 
Neuse, N. { 4 19.3 17 
13 7 22 20. 4 16 
14 7 24.5 19 
Cape Fear: 
20 14 15 21.7 15 
Fayetteville, N. C._......-...--.--- 35 14 17 49.7 16 
Lock No. 2, Elizabethtown, N. C-- 20 6 21 32.9 17 
Lynches: Effingham, 8S. C--...........- 14 14 21 14.7 16 
Waccamaw: Conway, 8. C-......-.----- 7 il ® 8.5 24, 25 
Pee Dee: 
30 13 17 39.0 14 
19 8 27 26.4 19 
Black: Kings 12 ll 18 12.8 14,15 
Saluda: 
6 12 16 7.0 14 
Chappells, 8. C.......-..-.-----... 13 9 10 14.5 9 
10 13 13 11.2 13 
14 13 15 20.5 14 
Catawba: Catawba, 8. 11 13 14 14.7 13 
Wateree: Camden, 8. C_.........-.-.-- 23 14 16 27.7 14 
Edisto: 9 2| 95 14 
8 { 23 24 8.1 24 
10 2 (@) 13.7 15, 16 
Savannah: Butler Creek, Ga__..__....- 21 9 16 23.7 10 
ee: 
il ll 6.0 ll 
7| Jan. 21 9.0 14, 18 
Ocmulgee: 
18 10 13 20.0 1l 
ll 12 25 14.8 17 
Lumber City, Ga_-- 12 16.0 21 
conee: 
Milledgeville, Ga__.........----.-.-- 20 9 15 26.6 10 
21 13 19 24.6 16 
16 14 24 19.1 18 
Altamaha: 
12 | Jan. 25 20.7 21 
Piney Bluff, Ga._..........-.-...-- 17 12 21.0 21 
EAST GULF OF MEXICO DRAINAGE 
20 14 18 22.4 15 
Apalachicola: Blountstown, Fla.......- 15 | Jan. 25 (@) 21.0 15, 16 
Oostanaula: 
Resaca, Ga 22 13 28.8 15 
Rome, Ga... 25 13 17 27.5 14 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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FLOOD STAGE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 1948—Continued FLOOD STAGE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 1948—Continued 


[All dates in February unless otherwise specified] [All dates in February unless otherwise specified] 
Above flood stages— Above flood stages—| 
River and station stage River and station stage 
From— To— Stage | Date From— To— Stage | Date 
EAST GULF OF MEXICO DRAINAGE--Ccon. MISSISSIPPI SYSTEM—continued 
Etowah: Cartersville, Ga_............-. 18 13 14 19.2 13 Ohio Basin—Continued 
Coosa: Gadsden, Ala__............-.... 20 9 23 26.4 16 
Cahaba: Centerville, Ala___............ 23 9 10 26.0 9 = Little wha: Feet Feec 
Alabama: Millers Ferry, Ala..........- 40 12 23 45.5 16 23 14 15 26.3 14 
Black Warrior Creston, We 20 14 15| 22.7 14 
Lock and Dam, 47 g 17 60.0 14 Hock 
Lock No. 7, Eutaw, 35 9 26 52.8 17 Enterprise, 12 14 15 14.6 “4 
Tombigbee: s 17 14 16 19.5 15 
Miss_ 34 13 20 44.1 15  #Guyandot: Logan, W. 20 13 14 23.0 14 
29 21 38.3 16 Levisa Fork: Pikeville, 36 14 15 36.2 15 
36 10 | Mar. 2 51.0 21 Delaware, ck 9 14 15 10.0 15 
Lock No. 3, Whitfield, 33 |{ 7 59.8 | 24,95 Circleville, 14 15 17| 18.7 15 
Lock No. 2, pean, Ala.. 46 10 61.5 25 Chillicothe, a Pee” 16 15 17 20.3 16 
Lock No. 1, Salitpa, Ala...___- 31 ll 42.3 3s Piketon, Ohio Sa * 15 14 18 22.2 15 
Enterprise, Miss... 20 16 16 20.5 16 Little Miami: Kings ‘Mills, 17 13 14 20.7 14 
Pear! Licking: Falmouth, Ky Si 13 15 33.5 14 
Edinb SS oes 20 10 20 23.2 14 Stillwater: Pleasant Hill, (bes 13 14 15 14.4 15 
pS 18 @) 29.1 22 Miami: Middletown, Ohio 15 14 15 15.6 15 
Monticello, 15 4 © 18 26 Jackeon, Ky-.............. 29 13 15| 41.6 14 
15 it i7 Lock No. 14, Heidelberg, 30 14 15| 31.3 15 
Pearl River, La... 12 3] @ Rough: Dundes. Ky.................. 25 14 19| 27.6 17 
| any Bowling Green, Ky_....-....-- 28 14 18 39.6 15 
MISSISSIPPI SYSTEM Gree 
Munfordville 28 14 18 39.9 16 
Upper Mississippi Basin Lock No. 6, Brownsville, es 28 14 20 40.7 17 
Lock No. 4, Woodbury, Ky.....--- 33 14 221 47.0 17 
Pecatonica: Freeport, Ill..........-..-. 10 28 14.7 29 Lock No. 2, Rumsey, Ky._.---.--- 34 16 @) 41.1 23 
Zumbro: Thielman, Minn....-.....-.- 35 28 37.9 29 + East Fork: Seymour, Ind.............-. 14 14 15 15.5 14 
Whitewater: Beaver, Minn-...._...... 7 28 28 8.3 28 yabash: 
Root: Houston, Minn.................. 15 28 | Mar. 1 17.5 29 | EE 10 17 17 10.7 17 
Morris, Ti 13 ,| 183 29 Lafayette, 2| 16.3 29 
eru, Ill... 1 ar. 29 20 20 18.9 19 
Meramec: Covington, Ind...........-.------- 16 29 ) 16.4 29 
a ee 11 2 2 12.2 2 New: New River, Tenn...............- 18 13 14 28.2 14 
Park, __ 14 3 4 17.4 3 Williamsburg, Ky-..........-...... 19 13 17 26. 6 15 
Mississippi 50 14 66.3 14 
Louisians, Mo 12 { et Nashville, Tem 40 13 42.7 18 
1 1 
Missouri Basin Lock F, Eddyville, Ky_.......-.--- 50 15| Mar. 2] 63.5 23 
5 Broad: 6 12 14 6.6 12,14 
Little Blue: Bik: Prospect, Temm................... 21 12 18 38.1 “4 
27 12.8 28 Duck: 32 12 17 51.75 14 
14 28 17.7 29 Tennessee: 
Chattanooga, Tenn-.-............-- 30 13 15 33.8 “4 
Beatrice, Nebr. | 16 23 | Mar. 20.6 50 12 2% | 622 15 
Florence, Ala 18 12 20 25.8 “4 
29) Pickwick Dam, ‘Tenn 43 12 a) 16 
Blue Rapids, Kans 20 27 | Mar. 1 vannah, ‘Tenn .7 
: 25.9] Mar. 1 Kentucky Dam, Ky_....---.------ 31 13 50.1 19, 20 
Randolph, Kans........-..-------- 22| Mar. 1| Mar. 223] Mar. 1 d © 
30 15 15 32.2 15 
eae 10 28 9 12.5 28 Point Pleasant, W. Va.._........-. 40 15 17 43.7 16 
Pilger, Nebr RE PE 12 29 12.6 29 Dam No. 28, Huntington, W. Va-. 50 16 17 51.1 16 
Pierce 12 28 13.1 28 Dam No, 29, Ashland, Ky... 51 15 18 54.7 16 
Grand: Chillicothe, Mo acrodintawccbeniionl 18 28 @) 25.5 28 Dam No. 30, near Greenup, Ky._.- 52 15 18} 55.0 17 
loyd: James, 14 4 Portsmouth, 50 16 53.3 17 
issouri: bras’ Dam No. 33, near Maysville, Ky---. 50 16 19 53.0 17 
= Nebraska Clty, Nebr........ ” { 27 a7| 184 27 Dam No. 34, Chilo, Ohio......-._. 49 17 19| 50.4 18 
eg 52 17 19 54.0 18 
Ohio Basin Dam No. 37, Fernbank, Ohio... 50 17 2 | 53.6 18 
Alle y: Dam 39, 48 18 19 48.3 19 
Parkers Land 20 16 17] 21.8 16 28 7 31.7 20 
Lock No. 8, Mosgrove (near), Pa_.- 24 20 20 25.0 2 55 17 21 58.4 2 
Lock No. 5, 24 20 20; 24.0 20 Dam No. ao Landing, Ind_. 57 18 59.8 20 
Cheat: Rowlesburg, W. Va__.......-.. EEE Se 12.0 14 Dam No. 44, Leavenworth, ween 53 17 23 9.3 20 
Middle Fork: ll 13 14 14.0 14 Dam No. 45. Addison, 47 17 23 51.1 20 
12 13 15] 15.0 14 Tell City, 38 17 43.8 20 
Dam No. Owensboro, Ky.. 41 19 24 42.7 21 
Dailey, Ww. 14 15] 12.4 14 Dam No. Newburgh, 38 17 2 | 47.7 21 
Belington ag ta oe 14 14 15 16.3 14 Evansv ille, Sacchi 42 21 24 42.6 22 
Philippi, va pee meceencececenees- 17 14 15 22.8 4 Dam No. 48, near Henderson, Ky_- 38 18 28 44.2 22 
West Fork: Mount Vernon, Ind_....._......-_- 35 18 ¢ 41.2 2 
OS A a 17 14 14; 20.1 14 Dam No. 49, Uniontown, Ky__--_- 37 19 42.2 24 
W, Va........-.-.----- 7 14 15} 10.2 14 Shawneetown, Ill 33 17 42.4 
Dam No. 50, Fords Ferry. Ky_....- 34 17 wf 
Lock No. 7, Greensboro, Pa.-.....- 30 14 15| 38.6 14 Dam No. 51, 40 19 44.1 25 
Lock No. 5, Brownsville, 23.5 14 15 28.6 14 39 17 ar. 1 45.8 22 
Lock No. 4, Charleroi, Pa........-- 30 14 15 30.8 14 Dam No. a Brookport, Ill ______- 37 16 @) 47.2 22 
Lock No. 3. Elizabeth, = Secale 23 14 15 26.8 15 Dam No. 53. near } ound City, Nl. 42 16 ) 50.4 22 
Lock No. 2, Braddock, P 20.5 14 15' 25.3 15 40 17 ) 46.8 
See footnotes at end of table. See footnotes at end of table. 
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FLOOD STAGE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 1948—Continued 
{All dates in February unless otherwise specified] 


Above flood stages—' Above flood stages—| 
Flood Flood 
River and station stage River and station stage 
From— To— From— To— Date 
MISSISSIPPI SYSTEM—Continued WEST GULF OF MEXICO DRAINAGE 
White Basin Sabine: Feet 
Co 14 8 17 13 
Current: Doniphan, Mo.......---.--- 10 2 2 2 SS OS. Sas 26 14 21 18 
Black: Poplar Bluff, 16 2 5 3 25 
Arkansas Basin Bon Wier, Tex_...-...------------- 17 { 22 () 26 
Poteau: Poteau, Okla............-.... 21 26 @) PACIFIC SLOPE DRAINAGE 
Red Basin Columbia Basin 
Sulphur: Coast Fork: Saginaw, Oreg--.......... 9 22 22 22 
38 7 8 McKenzie: 
22 9 20 12 22 22 22 
tiam: Jefferson, 13 
Lower Mississippi Basin South Yamhill: 
8 22 22 9.8 22 
Coldwater: Sarah, Miss................ 18 13 16 to, eee 38 23 23 39.9 23 
Tallahatchie: Swan Lake, Miss. -.-...- 26 13 @) Tualatin: Dilley, Oreg_...-....-------- 12 22 22} 121 22 
Yazoo: Willamette: 
Greenwood, Miss. ................ 35 16 ) 12 22 22 13.6 22 
OOS ee 29 22 ') Harrisburg, Oreg- 12 22 24 17.2 23 
Mississippi: Corvallis, Oreg._. 20 23 24 23.2 23 
Now Madrid, 34 21 Albany, 20 24 24 23.3 24 
Caruthersville, Mo................ 32 21 Oregon City, Oreg.................. 12 24 26 13.0 25 
Atchafalaya Basin Snohomish Basin 
Snohomish: Snohomish, Wash---...... 20 27 27 27 
Atchafalaya: Atchafalaya, La......... 25 26 t)] 29 
See footnotes at end of table. 1 Provisional. 2 Continued at end of month. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR FEBRUARY 1948 


CONDENSED CLIMATOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION BY SECTIONS 
[For description of tables and charts, see REviEw, January 1943, p. 15] 


In the following table are given for the various sections 
of the climatological service of the Weather Bureau the 
monthly average temperature and total rainfall; the sta- 
tions repens the highest and lowest temperatures, with 
dates of occurrence; the stations reporting the greatest 
and least total precipitation; and other data as indicated 
by the several headings. 

The mean temperature for each section, the highest and 


lowest temperatures, the average precipitation, and the 
greatest and least monthly amounts are found by using 
all trustworthy records available. 

The mean departures from normal temperatures and 
og pep are based only on records from stations that 

ave 10 or more years of observations. Of course, the 
number of such records is smaller than the total number 
of stations. 


Temperature Precipitation 
E Monthly extremes E Greatest monthly Least monthly 
: 33 Station Station Station i Station 
A al < 
°F. In, In. In. In 
Alabama.........-- 52.1) +3.2 14; 631) +1.06) 14. 04| Spring 0.91 
43.1) —2.8 - 1.56) +.26) 4.54] Mohawk............-- 
41.5) —2.1 8| 14!) 6.08) +2.54) Clarendon__...... 11.15} Gravette..............| 3.04 
California........-- 44.7) —3.0 —20} 2.17) —2.29| Elk Valley........ 12.98} Greenland Ranch_.... 00 
Colorado........... 24.2) —3.0 13); 1.30) +.33) Wolf Creek . 06 
64.2) +3.7 27] 1.07) —1.97| Glen Saint 4.98] 5 stations. _..........- 
51.2) +2.6 16; 5.05) +.26) Dalton................ 11.77} Valdosta............. .79 
28.0) —.1 Island Park Dam_.--- —37| 2.10) +.35) Roland__. 7.05] Mud T 
31.0} +1.0 —10} 2.70) +-. 28) N. 5.60] 97 
Kentucky-- 38.8) +1.7 Quicksand -| —5) 3) 5.01] +1. 56 8.68) Mt. Sterling. 2. 06 
Louisiana. 53.6) —.2 Plain Dealing. 18} 4.22) —.21 9.33} Port Sulphur__.......| .37 
Maryland-Dela- | 34.3) +1.0 Oakland, 224) —.70 4.15} Germantown, 1.13 
ware. 
Michigan. -........ 19.6} 60} 20) —39 1. 69 .00} Mt. 51 
Minnesota. 10. 5} —2.1) Albert Lea............ 54| 26) —43} 1.45) +.68] 2.67| Big Fells......... 
40.1} 3 stations. _........... 85; 18] 2 stations. _........... 10] 7. 57| +2.62! New | 
33.3 0} Ozark 78; 18) 2.16) +.07] Deering............... . 36 
20.0} —2. 3) 2 stations. 17; West —39} 11); +. 25) 6. 60} .01 
32.2) —2.0| Las 79| Fish Creek Ranch.._-| —2i} 13 .67) —.39 Caves, 2.21} Lathrop Wells... .00 
. Mex, 
New 18.7] —3.9| 3 56|!14 Lake, | 2.05, —.99| Whitingham, Vt-..... 4.36) Bangor, .63 
New Jersey 29.6) —1.1| 70; 19 Layton. 2.47) —1.00} 4.51) Manville........... 
New Mexico. 35.4] —2.3) Lake 19| Eagle Nest._.......--- 12)/ 1.64] +.94) Red River............| 3.87] 
New York. 20.9] —1. 5) 3 stations............-- 64| 19] Stillwater Reservoir_..| 2.27) —.38) 4.29 . 78 
North Carolina....| 43.5) -+.9] §4| 28] 2] 3] 476) +e. 73) Andrews.............. 1, 72 
20.7] +1.3] 2 stations.............. 118] 2 —21} 9) 3.06) +.47| 4.61) Ellsworth.........- 1.08 
37.6, —3. 5] Poteau................ 81) 18 —15} 13)| 2.88) +1.40) Carnasan Tower 6. 42] Newkirk.............-. 
33. 2] —2.2} Lake Creek. 77| +25) Chemult.............-. —22| 3.90! +.82) .08 
28.3 -0} Phoenixville... -....-- 75| 20) 4 stations.............-. 2.07) —.79| 3.98] Covington... ......-.- . 62 
South Carolina_...- 47.4 26} Caesars Head 15] 22)| 4.88] +.72) Calhoun 7. 56| 1, 90 
South 16.9} —2.4' 72| 17| 8 +.14| Clear Lake............ i? 
Tennessee. 42.3) +1.1) 3 stations. ............. 78| 28] Union City... .......-.- 1} 881) +4.31! Savannah............. 15.05} Tri-City Airport... 4.33 
49.1} —2.2| 2stations__... ---| 92) 120) Miami__.. -| —7| 2.56) +.78) Bronson........ T 
28.1) —1.9) St. George... 71} Woodruff__- 12)! 1.31) +.03} Alta_........... 4.73) Callao__....- .on 
Virginia... 38.3) +1.1] Fredericksburg- 85} 28] 2 —6} 2.62) —.42) Pennington Gap 6. 63) Amissville__ 
32.4] —1.9} Shelton 71| 17) Bumping Lake- —17| 5.46) +1.81) Quimalt...............] 19.95] Lost Creek............| .10 
West 35.8) +2. 5) 79| 28) 3 stations —14) 3.61; +.50) Pickens No. 2.........| 7.34) Wardensville..........) .65 
Wisconsin .........- 16.8] —.4) 7 —42) 1.62] +.43| Ripon................. 2.64) Rainbow Reservoir. __| 
20.7| —1.6) Pine Gi —43} 6) .84) +.07) Smake 4.27; Diversion Dam.......| .02 
| | 
67.6} —1.0) 2 se 5.63} —1.53) Alakahi (upper).......| 14.25) 
Puerto 95) 11] 2stations.............. 51/128!) 2.38) —.45 (1,800’ | .00 
| ev. 
| 
1 Other dates also. 
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See footnotes at end of table 


Cor 
Dal 


| 
q 
| | 75) 2.42) —.9 
4 —3. 2) 49/17) 30/—21/10| 421,355] 10] 2.08] —.5 10/10, w. [14 17. 6 
34) —18) 1 46{1, 206] 14] 1.71, 12) 6. 25] w. |14| 6.5 
56/18] 39} 9} 24) 32} 980) 20) 66) 2.49) —1.5 48) nw, 12.5 
66/19] 39} 2/10) 70| 1.28) 12| 34| nw. {14| 15.0 
—.5! 68/19] 41) 3.17) —.3 | 12] 8 21/ nw. {29) 13.0 
+.7| 6519) 40) ---|---] 2.07) —1.5 10}10. 7. se. |19) 17.2 
58/19] 35 1.10} —2.0 9} 6. 32) nw. |14) 5.4 
+.8) 65)18 41) 28] 76] 3.36] —.1 11/17. 7.1 
68/19] 39 2.27] —1. 11] 9. 29] nw. 10.3 
“+1. 2) 71/19} 45 24} 72) 1.89) —1.6) 12| 9. 44, w. |14 10. 4 
+2. 0) 81/28) 47 67] 2.05) —1.3} 11] 7. 33] mw. |14 9. 3] 
+. 5) 79/28] 49 82} 3.95) +. 6) | 14/14. 43] n. 1 15. 0) 
+9 79}28) 45 78| 2.69) 15] 9. 30] sw. /28) 13. 0) 
i +.4) 78/28) 51 34) 80) 3.65) +. 15/11. 34| nw. |14! 11.8 
81/28] 51 30} 76} 2.61 | 17] 8. 38] sw. |14 8.9] 
41.1 | 83] 3.72| | 7 | 
+5. 5} 72)28) 52): 37] 610] 3.45 2 16} 9.2 27| nw. 19) 8.4) 
+.8| 78/28] 53) 28| 34 13) 7.8 26| w. 20| 7.8) 7.1 
+2.0 79/28) 52] 40} 32) 14] 9.3 33] sw. | 7.8 8.8 
+.6| 71/20] 54] 26} 492) 43) 1715.2 61| ne. T 
—.2} 80/28} 53 31] 640] 34 4. 16] 7.8 34) w. 6.19 16.0 
+. 2} 77/26] 57) 33] 495) 41 7 11) 9.4 37) sw. | 6. 
j —1.6) 82/29) 59] 43] 3. 11/10. 1 30| w. 7.0 
+.4 58) 33] 487] 39 15] 8.2 32| w. T 
+2. 5) 76/28] 54] 32] 558] 36 17| 9.8 31) w. | 7.8 5.7 
+. 6} 82/28) 60) 2 34] 427] 40 15| |25| w. 
+1.6) 83/29) 64) 33] 330] 46 | 10/10. 3] 37| w. 7.8.0 
+1. 2} 82/29] 31] 1.1 — | 8} 8.6] 26| nw. .0 
+3. 7] 84/14] 79 16} 3 1] 9.4] e. 18} 9} 2} 3.4) .0 
4-3.0] 81/17] 75| 4 20| 17 - 6} 12. 4| 32| ne. 14/10) 4.3] .0 
\ 4 4.5} 83/29] 77) 3 29) 50 5| 7.6| 24) s. 11/12} 6] 4.7] .0 
7.9 
13}10 35] w. 119] 7.6) .5 
15] 6 nw. |] 21| 8.0) T 
| 6| 8 29] nw. 17; 
8| 7 23) nw. 21; 8.0} 
10 
| 10} 8, sw. 19) 8.0) 
4 - 10} 81 25} s. 21/ 8.2). 
13] 7, sw. 20; 8.2) . 
+28 15] 9. 27} se. 22) 8.0, T 
—2.9 14} 7. 21; 82) . 
1, +.8 8 
2.) 84/28) 57 +.7)1J 10. 32) sw. 1.0 
77\17) 50 +2.0! 8. 35) sw. 2.0 
2.8) 75/18! 50! 33) 658) +3.1)1] 8. 32) sw. T 
83/28) 60| 23 431| | 9. 34] nw. T 
84/27) 73| 36 35, 123) +.1)1, 12, 34) s. .0 
83119) 55) 1 37| 549) $2.32. 12. sw. 9 
q 82 28) 62) 31 24/ 305) —.3). 110. 33] se. 0 
82/28] 58; 25 439 +.6 11. 8. 31) se. T 
3.98 78.28) 61) 33 28; 320! +1.7,2. 183. 33} s. .0 
4 84) 44) 372! 110. 32| se. 8. 
: 1.7 | | 79) 4.64) +1.3) | | 6.9 
4.4) 55) 23) 3) 38) 39) 531/ 79! 9.61) +4.63.93) 17/80) n. w. [14/1/1081 8.0!.8! .o| 2 
3.7| 75.19) 3) 36] 37| 594! 36) 81| 6.38] 41.7215] 18) 8.0] ne. |40| sw. [13] 1/10/18] 7.8] 28) 0 
-8| 7218) 50} 1410) 35) 34) 36) 82, 9.21) +4.7 3. 63) 13) 7.9) n. 27, sw. 6 1.22) 7.6 1.5) .0) 5 
-4| 7427) 50| 2) 34) 34 35] 7.83] +3.6 4.04) 131 mn. sw. 4] 7.7) 1.0) .0} 3 
Lexington #.......| 989 4) 58) 985. 4/1, 022. 7/43. 1! 35. 8) +.4 70 18 45) 5/10) 27| 32) 845) 30) $3) 4.03) +1.21.95, sw. 816 6.8 91) .0) 2 
Vouisville.........! 5261 5! 54'50.41,0! 2201,!  2.7/, 137.2! +7.21 73'27| 23! 808 291 76 +1.011.931 12/80) s. sw. |28| 4) 9,16! 7.0,13.1| .0) 1 
} 
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, degree day, and hygrometric data from airport 


ygrometric data from airport records; remainder from city office 
¢ Bihourly hygrometric data. 


temperature, 


y office records. 


5 Barometric, 


from cit 
NotTE.—Uniless otherwise indicated, data in table are city office records. 


4 Barometric and h 
records, 
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resent the present station elevation in most cases. 


2 Data are from airport records. Pressures adjusted to original elevations according to 


note |, 


remainder from city office records. 


Pp 


1 Height of barometer cistern above mean sea level on January 1, 1900, or when station 
was first established since January 1, 1900. When station is moved to new location or 


airport, the pressure is reduced to the original elevation for homogeneity. These eleva- 


tions do not re 


3 Barometric, hygrometric, wind, character of day, and average cloudiness data from 


airport records 
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SEVERE LOCAL STORMS FOR FEBRUARY 1948 


[The table hereunder containe such date a5 have been received concerning severe loca} desing tho month. A revised list will appear in the United States 


Width | Loss| Value of 
Place Date Time of path,} of perty | Character of storm Remarks 
yards | life 

Columbia River Gorge, near 5-6 m., 5th— 11-2 $9,000 | High wind and snow.| High winds up to 60 m. p. h., swept through Columbia G: 

The Dalles, Oreg. Pp. m., 6th. 2 boats and drivi 2 fag and empty of barge on rocks Power 
blown over; ed Dalles and near ‘Umatilla 
scattered. 16 inches of snow fell in Dalles in 20 hours. $4,000 
Government and private $5,000 loss to nav 
company. 

Aberdeen, Miss............. 8-9 — 8th— 25,000 | Glave and sleet_.._.. Freezing rain, accom by occasional snow and sleet. Streets, 

9th. tress, Wires, and building with ice. Power and communi- 
cations 

South Carolina, northern 9-10 9th od Snow, sleet, and | Comparatively sev causing State-wide traffic interruption and 

and central portions. glaze. minor moter accidents. 

Kansas, southwestern por- 10-11 Night, 10th,— 3 | Near zero temperatures; 8 to 7 inches of snow; and high w 

of cially in Ford, and Clark Counties, where ope. 
11th. 3 Gage. 3 persons mnet Geath trom exposure in northern Meade 
oun 

Toltec Gorge, Colo. ........- 5,000 | Snow 14 persons injured as 3 passenger cars of the Rio Grande Western R. R. 
were caught in snowslide and carried 300 feet down >. 

Elk ll = U. 8. Highway 40 blocked for a day by drifts to 14 feet deep. 

Mon 13 | lla.m 0 15, A probable tornado 2 and many trees about 12 miles 
south of Monticello. No in 

Newton, Miss.......... eoewel 13 | 12:30 p. m....- 100 5 100, 000 |.---- do...............| Tornado passed east of town, destroying about 30 homes and a 
and cutting a freight train "into 2 ~" B 2 moved nor 
=o identica] with that of a pre- 
vious 0. persons in 

West Virginia............... 13-15 7 a Streams overflowed banks ly. Maximum flood of record at 
Clarksburg. Many roads blocked 12 to 24 hours b h A. ty ys rand 
minor landslides; — bridges washed away. 
and bridges estimated at $305,000. Portions of denen or 2 or a4 Stine 
and towns inundated as high as ceilings of first floors, causing consid- 
erable damage 

Cascade County, Mont-...... 15-16 | 4 . m. 15th— 1,000 | High wind__......_. Southwest wind, estimated at 75 m. p. h., damaged windows, roofs, 

p. m. 16th. chimneys, and small buildings. 
Helena, Mont..........-..-- 16-17 | 10a. m. 16th— |__ 5, 000 do. .--| Maximum velocity of 49 m. p. h. on 17th, set a new record for February. 
. oe Peak gust of 74 m. p. h. on 16th. 
North Dakota, entire State... 18 joon and 2 20, 000 wind and blow-| Storm most severe in northwestern and 
night. ing snow. que ry oy farm buildings. o farmers, lost in storm, were 
ozen 

Beckham County, Okla..... | 16006. 1,000 | High Gust of demolished high school gymnasium under construction 

Milwaukee, Wis....... groves 19 | 11 a. m.—6 p. 1 51,000 | Wind. Steel of warehouse under construction 1 
workman and injuring 3 others. Several plate glass windows broken, 
utility service disrupted, “4 4 persons injured in city. 

Minnesota. 26,000 |..... Considerable minor damage to property and trees. raffic seriously 
delayed drifts and bow visbalty in western 
portions. Storm accompan y snow and cold wave. 

on Wateree 21 | Afternoon... 3 Three fatalities from drowning as boat was upset by wind. 

Burley, Idaho.............-- 93 |...... do Windstorm. _....... Barn | blown down, killing 1 cow; 8 other cows injured and had to be 

To! 

California, southern portion. 22-24 ee Winds up to 80 m. p. h. struck many sections, including the ove 
Desert. Trees uprooted, signs — | fences blown down, 
broken, and power lines severed. 

Douglas, Ariz. .............- 23 | 11:14 a. m.-3 ate! 2,000 | High winds......... Gusty winds from 50 to 60 m. p. h., toppled several garages and fences, 

p. m, oe. broke power lines, damaged roofs, and smashed plate 
ows 

Rotan, Tex., and vicinity. _. 26 | 5:30 p. m_-....| Narrow 3, 000 Piivate hangar and several roofs damaged, 

Tex., and vicinity... 26 | 7p. 3, 000 Barns, houses, and windmills damaged. 

Mertzon, Tex., and v: ty. 26 | 7:30 p. m_..... 440 1,350 Roofs and garages damaged: lambs killed by hail. 

Tex., and 26 | 7:52 p. m_..... 000 Radio ome blown over; Dlate gloss windows utility lines blown 
4 own; 12 planes at Goodfellow . 

Kerrville, Tex., and vicinity. 26 | 8:30 p. m...... 200 |...... 3,000 |..... ES hm tress uprooted, fencing destroyed, try killed, and chimneys 

wn down. 

Ballinger, Tex., and vicinity. 26 do 13 0 100, 000 hail, and 

Mason, Tex., and vicinity 26 | 9:20 p. m...... 120 Mowe Gown, ond motel tora. 

omaniche, Tex., 26 | 10 p. m.....--- 12 30, 000 |.....do Pinte glass broken and roofs damaged. 

Ranger, Tex., and vicinity. FREES Narrow] 2 One home destro unroofed; filling station and store damaged. 

Woodson, Tex., and ty. 26 |°10:25 p. m_...- 200} 0 75,000 do...............| 32 homes damaged ea, with 7 completely destroyed. 

Tex., near_.....- 26 | Evening-.-..... Narrow A woman wreckage of her home, burned to death. Storm 
7 west of Lewisville in Bartonville community. 

Itasea, Tex., and vicinity.._- 27 | 12:15 a. m..... 100 4 1. Unroofed an ice’factory; destroyed front on 4 brick store buildings; 
windows broken in 

Bloomington, Ind-.......... 27 | 5p.m 3, 000 Trees down; minor damage to buildings. 

Centerton, Ind_-............. 27 | 5:30 p. m.....- 30 0 10, 000 Tenanencenenentell Path 1 mile long 

west-cen | COGS, laze, sleet, snow an wires, and power lines , causing communication an 
and wind. poles, wires, and powes to, be seriously Many side 
counties, roads blocked by snowdrifts. Thickness of ice and snow on wires, 4 
to 3 inches in diameter. High winds contributed greatly to damage. 
Heaviest snow and ice formation from North Dakota border south- 
eastward to Willmar”and Glencoe, = eastward to Wisconsin 
border. Length of path, 200 miles. Estimated that about 4,172 
wire breaks occurred and about 529 poles fell. 
Dakota, south-central 27-28 18,000 | Rain, sleet, and | Rain turning to sleet and rather heavy snow damaged telephone lines 
and northeastern portions. heavy snow. badly. Transportation interrupted. 
Ohio, entire .| High winds utility lines, and small 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| t 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 Miles instead of yards. 
788158—48——2 
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LATE STORM REPORTS FOR JANUARY 1948 


Meteorological Yearbook] 


Place Date | | | tune Remarks 
yards | life p 


. 23-25 Rain and high wind. of end 


te glass 
Several small from | moorings and severely 
put ou order. ex m. 
h., on 24th. Cumulat: damage at innumerable points estimated 


| 3:15a.m 0 $25,000 | Tornado... .......... Occurred in connection with squall line abead of cold front, Damage 
damage to packing house near 
Rubonia on mainland in ty. 


“, 
Anna Maria Island, Fla 
ag Lau and vicinity weee-ce--|.-----]------------| Heavy rain.........| Highway traffic blocked by landslide. amage to roads and buildings, 
isfand of Hawai. ‘ and to fields by erosion, estimated $25,000. Rainfall within 4-hour 
| period, 11 inches. 
- 
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SOLAR RADIATION DATA FOR FEBRUARY 1948 
[Solar Radiation Investigation Section, I. F. Haxp in Charge] 


Explanation of Tables 1 and 2 and references to descrip- 
tions of instruments, stations, and methods of observation, 
and to summaries of data, are given in the MonTHLY 


TaBLe 1.—Solar radiation intensities during February 1948—Con. 
{Gram calories per minute per square centimeter of normal surface} 


WeaTHER Review, vol. 72, No. 1, January 1944, p. 43. Sen's 
A list of pyrheliometric stations is given on page 45 of Vapor 
that issue. An explanation of the formula used in com- wie A.M. P.M. = 
puting the air mass values for each station listed in Table ow 
1 appears in vol. 75, No. 3, March 1947, p. 47. 70.7° | ¢0.0° | 70.2° | 76.7°| 78.72 | 1:20 
able 3 gives values of solar and sky radiation plus < sm 
radiation reflected from the ground as received on a verti- ' 
cal surface facing south for the current month; this table TABLE SSOUNTAIN, CALE 
was first included in the solar radiation data for the 
January 1948 issue of the the + In that issue, > Air mass 
back data for the south vertical surface were published, 
covering the period from March 26, 1945, to January 1948. wins 
Table 4 gives values of solar and sky radiation plus —petruary | cat. @iaiaimiatalalaiea 
radiation reflected from the ground as received on a ver- 3 
tical surface facing east. This table covers the period 4 1. 46 ere 
from March 26, 1945, to September 15, 1946; on the latter 4; 
date east vertical surface observations were discontinued. 12...----------| 1.21 | 1.30 | 1.41 | 1.56 |......].-----|------|------|------ “en 
{Gram calories per minute per square centimeter of normal surface] 1.21 | 1.30 | 1.40 | 1.52 ome 
Departures../+-.02 |-+-.02 |+.02 |+.02 
Sun’s zenith distance 
Vapor 
A.M P.M y 
0.0° 7:30 | 1:30 Air Mass 
78.7° | 75.7° | 70.7° | 60.0° 60.0° | 70.7° | 75.7° | 78.7° | 720) 130 | 
4.96 | 3.96 | 2.97 | 1.98 |*0.09 | 1.98 | 2.97 | 3.96 | 4.96 
MADISON, WIS. 
Air mass February | cal. | cal. | cal. cat. | cal. | cat. | cal. | cal. | mb. | mb. 
451 | | 2.98 | 1.03 | 90.06 1.68 | 2.98 | 3.06 | 481 22 
February | cal. | cal. | cal. | cal. | cal. cal. | cal. | cal. | mb. | mb,  18-------------|---22-[-mnaa-] 2TH |-onn--|-nnnne]-onnne|ennnea|-nnnne|-nnnnn 
2 0.74 | 1.06 | 1.18 1.89 | 1.60 8.7 0.65 | | 38) 37 
Means......- 74| .94| 1.08 | 1.26 | 1.54 
Departures..|—.11 |—.06 |—.06 |-.07 |-+.03 Air mass 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 4.86 | 3.89 | 2.92 | 1.94 |*0.97| 1.94] 292] 3.99] 486 
Air mass 
February | cal. | eal. | cat. | cal. | eal. | cat. | cal. | cat. | cat. | mbd.| mb. 
4.77 | 3.81 | 2.86 | 1.91 | *0.95/ 1.91 | 2.86 | 3.81 | 4.77 Reema: 
Means.....- 88 | .96 | 1.10 | 1.27 (1. 26) | (1. 18) 99 | 1.07 | 1.18 1.18 ts 
Departures..|—.02 |—.05 |—.05 |—.08 |.....- —.07 |—.08 |......]...... wee 42 44 
CLIMAX, COLO. Means-..... 1.01} 1.10) 1.2 1.33 | 1.16 97 
Air Departures../+.08 |— -00 |-.01 +. 04 |+ —.@ |-.02 |....../...... 
3.24 | 2.59 | 1.94 | 1.29 | °0.65! 1.29 | 1.04 | 2.59 | 3.24 RATIO, BOSTON / BLUE HILL ON COMPARABLE DATES 
February | cal. | cat. | cal. | cal. | cal. | cal. | cal. | cat. | cal. | md. | md. (0. 71) | (0. 65)) (0. $2) (0. $8)}-.----]------]----=-|--200-]---0-= 
1.5% 
Means. 1.54 1.56 | 1.40 |(1. 29)/(1. 18) 


FEBRUARY 1948 | 
j 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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TABLE 2.—Daily totals and weekly means of solar radiation (direct+ diffuse) received on a horizontal surface during February 


(Gram calories per square centimeter] 


+74 


2/5/12 Slalzliel & aisle 
cal. | cal. | cal. cal. | cat. | cat. | cat.| cal. | cal. | cal. cal. | cal. cal. eal. | cal. leat. | cal.| cal. 
235| 230 328| 256 174 29] 975 103 290] 280] 463| 907 
201| 106] 252 62] 265 187 305| 296 198} 234 231 293| 307| 202] 435 297 
201| 188| 284 300| 243 256 34 254| 298 240 216| 291| 499 242 
192} 308} 1 215 221 303 176 114 263| 448| 460| 204 
297 188 216 85 354 191 100 106| 300] 416] 235 
91 265 31| 237 254 401 124 211| 300] 465| 400 198 
28 54 278 367 290 379 223 
210 204 194 220 ss 240| 236| 393| 229 
+ + -18 —75|+31 +88 +13 = +82 
1 199 41 35 104 263 
273 71 340 141| 107 197 230 
115 198 60 425 136 
319 280 392 421| 281 230 326 
291 241 375 386 208 321 
216 238 199 205 283 262 
118 81 28 72| 340 451 61 99 
216 187 205 104] 182 313 186 24 
+1 +13 —29 —68|—16 +12 +25 —21 +65 
260 149 52 19] 332 459 272 
125 44 52 41| 210 343 70 
315 115 418 391 211 
239 361 360 338 367| 380} 121] 296) 205] 122) 244 
279 166 376| 179] 240 350 250 
298 216 391| 172] 304 280 251 
250 262; 294] 264 307 250 
252) 271| 194 274| 200! 207 370 
+24| +14] 418 | +6) —14|-29 +50 +13 + +3 
304 219} s8|____| 266] 159) 157 261 143 
353| 196 388] 176| 329 285 250 
348| 352] 356] 107| 246 385 248 
168] 124] 258] 118, 407| 83| 98 365 349 
162| 53} 312} 124) 353| 353| 120 412 282 
207| 315, 91| 47; 69; 92; 44 364 121 
211} 221} 350 107) 248, 210, 124, 353 239 
—25| —69| —5 +15) =18) =19 +30 +43 


ACCUMULATED DEPARTURES ON FEB. 25, 1948 


TaBLE 3.—Daily totals and weekly means of solar and sky radiation plus the radiation reflected from the ground, as received on a vertical surface 
facing south at Blue Hill, Mass., during February 1948 


Gm. cal/em 


29; 30) 31; 1) 2 


Mean 
428 


5} 6) 9} 10) 11) Mean; 12) 13) 14 15 


450) 274] 544) 485) 646) 387) 265 436| 326] 134) 101) 614 


16; 17) 18) Mean 
307) 219) 530 319 


19) 20) 21 
191) 535) 


23) 24 
592) 497 


Mean 
313 


| 
r=) 
1948 cal. 
@ Feb, 291 
4 
ag 
Departures.............] 
| | 
Departures.............| —33 
Departures.............| 0} 
| 
Departures............. +1) 
3 4 | | 22 | 
| 
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TaBLE 4.—Daily totals and weekly means of solar and sky radiation, plus the radiation reflected from the ground, as received on a vertical surface 
facing east at Blue Hill, Mass., for the period from March 26, 1946, to Sept. 15, 1946 


[Gram calories per square centimeter] 
1945 March April May | June July August | September; October | November | December 
date cal.| date date date cal. date date date cal.| date cal. 
First week Se 2 30 4 154 3 ct. 1 29 123 3 4 
3 May 1 5 4 2 4 30 
én ated a 2 6 200 5 3 31 117 5 84 
<— 5 3 7 4 6 4 Nov.1 236 6 ll 
— 6 4 8 7 5 119 7 8 
ee 7 5 9 8 6 3 8 8 133 
<o, eon 8 6 10 o) 7 4 1 9 146 
Second week... 9 7 ll 10 8 5 10 2 
10 8 12 ll 6 184 
eo ‘eno ll 9 13 12 10 7 12 190 
ee 12 10 14 13 ll 8 13 135 
nn 13 ll 15 14 12 g 14 39 
a + 14 12 16 15 13 10 15 103 
’ os ete 15 13 17 16 14 ll 16 
Third week —e 16 1 14 18 17 15 12 17 172 
én. 40a 17 15 19 18 16 13 18 148 
“a oo 18 16 20 19 17 14 19 10 
eo eee 19 17 21 20 18 15 20 135 
oo. ‘ane 20 18 22 21 19 16 21 179 
os “ee 21 19 23 22 20 17 22 102 
eo oe 22 20 24 374 23 21 18 23 206 
23 21 25 341 24 22 19 24 206 
24 22 26 «47 25 23 20 25 «68 
25 23 27 26 24 21 26 «28 
os! - San 26 24 28 129 27 25 22 27 «42 
ani en 27 25 29 373 28 26 23 28 126 
ih Gebel 28 26 30 223 29 27 24 29 7 
a ook 29 27 July 1 384 30 28 25 > 128 
14 
28 296 30 — ws 28 
29 283 31 on oo om — 29 
1946 January | February March June July August | September 
eed 2 30 27 5 3 31 4 348 
3 31 2B 6 4 393/Aug. 1 5 173 
4 154/Feb. i 149)Mar. 1 7 5 2 6 318 
5 2 2 8 6 3 7 194 
6 3 3 4 7 4 8 75 
7 4 4 10 8 5 6 75 
-- -- - -- oo — 
9 6 6 12 10 7 180 
10 7 7 13 ll S 12 86 
ll 8 8 14 12 13 (195 
12 y 9 1 15 13 10 14 186 
13 10 10 16 14 ll 215 247 
14 ll ll 1 17 15 12 a seas 
16 13 13 19 17 14 
17 14 14 20 18 15 ins Sen 
18 15 15 21 19 16 ne. dda 
19 16 16 22 20 17 
20 17 17 23 21 18 ie 
21 18 18 24 22 19 Si ane 
22 19 19 21 8&8 25 2 20 
23 20 20 22 26 24 21 
24 21 21 23 432 27 25 22 Oe i 
25 22 22 24 «437 26 23 
26 23 23 25 397 29 27 24 ee 
27 24 24 26 187 30 28 25 in ails 
23 25 25 27 July 1 29 26 
1 ate of first measurements taken at Blue Hi) 3 Date of last measurements takep »t Blue Hill. 
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Chart IV. Percentage of Clear Sky Between Sunrise and Sunset, February 1948 
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